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ON THE METHOD OF ETHICS 


7 increasing importance attached by recent writers! to the 
pragmatic functions of ethical terms has occasioned a pleth- 
ora of arguments and even invectives. No one doubts that ethical 
terms are used emotively, but many will dispute that this prag- 
matic function is even relevant to an analysis of their ethical use. 
How to resolve this kind of issue is the concern of this paper. 
What I propose to show is that the arguments employed against 
emotive views are, by the very nature of the case, inconclusive. 
I shall then call attention to some of the misunderstandings upon 
which rejections of emotive views have rested and suggest, in turn, 
a program of analysis to aid in resolving much of the fruitless 
debate that prevails in contemporary discussions. 

It is often assumed that the present dispute might be resolved 
in the following way: In ethics as in other branches of philosophy 
there is a set of commonly accepted statements by means of which 
any analysis may be tested, and rejected if it entails consequences 
incompatible with any members of this set. Now, there are, no 
doubt, some statements of which we are far more confident than 
of virtually any analysis designed to explicate them. So far the 
situation is analogous to that in epistemology, for example, in 
which philosophical analyses are sometimes rejected on the ground 
that they entail consequences incompatible with the truth of certain 
basic common-sense beliefs. But in ethics, whatever the case may 
be in epistemology, the claims and counter-claims are not obviously 
about the consistency or inconsistency of ethical analysis with 
statements of common sense. Common-sense statements do not 
have this simple adjudicative function in ethics. Concerning what 


1 Although numerous writers have contributed to the development of con- 
temporary interest in emotive or non-assertional theories of moral statements, 
a@ major portion of the credit for the development of this interest is due C. S. 
Stevenson, whose Ethics and Language, Yale University Press, 1944, develops, 
at greater length, some of the theses previously embodied in his highly interest- 
ing articles in Mind: ‘‘The Emotive Meaning of Ethical Terms,’’ Vol. XLVI, 
N.S.; Ethical Judgments and Avoidability’’ and ‘‘ Persuasive Definitions,’’ 
Vol. XLVII, N.S. Among others whose contributions to this interest are of 
the first importance, we may mention discussions of the use of ethical terms 
by R. Carnap in Philosophy and Logical Syntax, A. J. Ayer in Language, 
Truth, and Logic, and K. Britton in Communication. 
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is right and what is wrong we can and do agree on the whole. 
The difficulty is rather that there is no agreement concerning the 

interpretations or analyses of these commonly accepted moral 

statements on the very points with respect to which our philosophi- 

cal disagreements emerge. Hence, any argument which appeals 

to such commonly accepted statements in order to refute contrary 

views is apt to beg the question at issue by assuming the very 

interpretations of such statements on which such disagreements 

hinge. 

The most striking example is the well known argument from 
the possibility of moral disagreement which has been directed 
against emotive analyses of ethical terms. Clearly we do agree 
and disagree in matters of morals. Suppose, however, that we 
deny that any moral statement of the form ‘‘z is good”’ is a de- 
scriptive statement, which is either true or false in the sense in 
which the statement ‘‘It is now raining’’ is true or false when it 
is uttered. Let us assume further that the use of such a moral 
statement is purely emotive. Hence, while it would be impossible 
to deduce anything from a statement of the form ‘‘z is good,’’ we 
could deduce from the fact that a given person A used it properly 
and without any intention to practice deception upon his listeners, 
that he does have certain emotional attitudes towards the entity 
in question, and wants others to share these with him. If, however, 
some other individual, B, were to utter the corresponding statement 
in which ‘‘bad’’ appears instead of ‘‘good,’’ there would be no dis- 
agreement between A and B in the sense that they would be asserting 
logically incompatible propositions, for on the assumptions made 
they would not be asserting any proposition at all. Nevertheless, 
there would be an important kind of disagreement, namely, a disa- 
greement in the attitudes of the two speakers; and this kind of disa- 
greement must not be confused with the kind of thing that no one 
takes to be a disagreement at all, namely, the kind of thing that 
occurs when A says ‘‘I went. to the movies last night’’ and B says 
‘*T listened to the radio last night.’’ To reject an emotive analysis, 
as the intuitionists have done, on the ground that moral disagree- 
ments are impossible on such a view is to assume that such 
disagreements must be about the cognitive contents of moral state- 
ments and is thus to beg the very question at issue. 

That the argument cited above is fallacious has now been con- 
ceeded by G. E. Moore,” but any hopes of establishing a common 

2 The defect of the argument from the possibility of moral disagreement is 
ably shown by C. S. Stevenson in his essay ‘‘Some of Moore’s Arguments 


against Ethical Naturalism’’ in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. by P. A. 
Schilpp, and is acknowledged by G. E. Moore in his ‘‘Reply to My Critics’’ 
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basis for assessing the relevance and importance of the emotive 
functions of ethical terms to an analysis of their ethical uses are 
apt to be shaken by reflecting upon the character of the supple- 
mentary arguments employed in this dispute. 

It is often argued that emotive analyses are guilty of putting 
the cart before the horse by failing to observe that the emotive 
function of ethical terms is a consequence of the understanding of 
the cognitive meanings of the statements in which they occur. 
Conceding that ethical statements do have an emotive function, 
it is contended that this is relevant only to the psychology or 
sociology of morals, since in saying that something is good or bad, 
right or wrong, something is being taken account of and something 
is being said about the subject in question. If, then, such state- 
ments do have an expressive and hortatory function, this can only 
be because of the prior descriptive meaning which these statements 
are understood to have. However, if we examine this argument 
from the priority of descriptive meaning, we shall be puzzled in 
trying to determine either what it does prove or what it is de- 
signed to prove. 

No doubt we are saying something about x when we say that x 
is good, but the issue turns on the sense in which we thus say 
something about x. To suppose that the only sense in which any- 
thing can be said about a thing is the sense in which a descriptive 
statement says something about its subject is gratuitous. For 
there are many senses in which we can say that something is said, 
just as there are many ways of saying anything that can be said. 
To utter a command, for example, is surely to say something and 
it does make sense to ask what any given command is about. Does 
the argument reduce to the contention that a moral imperative is 
really a descriptive statement? 

It is noteworthy, in this connection, that, notwithstanding 
Kant’s emphasis upon the factor of rationality in moral judg- 
ments, the characteristic form of moral statement employed by 
Kant is an imperative. Morality for Kant is as much a function 
of the will as it is of reason. And despite Kant’s strictures against 
feelings and inclinations, the fact that a will is moral to the 

extent that it adopts an attitude toward an imperative suggests 
just that expressive and hortatory function of ethical statements 
which intuitionists and naturalists alike have agreed in discounting 


in the same volume. Moore’s declaration of his inclination to accept an 
emotive analysis of ethical statements is a startling concession from the 
leader of modern intuitionists; it is tempered, however, by his statement that 


he is also inclined to accept the intuitionism which he has long defended 
(ef. p. 545). 
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and which the proponents of emotive analyses have taken as central 
in their analysis. The problem for the Kantian ethics, as it is 
indeed the problem for any emotive type of analysis, is to under- 
stand in what sense rationality may be applied to those char- 
acteristic attitudes which we approvingly speak of as moral as 
against those which we call immoral or non-moral. For Kant 
never entertains the suggestion we are considering here that the 
imperative form may be dispensed with. 

It is easy to exaggerate the significance of purely grammatical 
considerations. The imperative ‘‘Love your parents’? may be 
translated without change of meaning into ‘‘You ought to love 
your parents,’’ and if one were bent upon exorcising as far as 
possible any grammatical suggestion of an imperative, one could 
adopt the awkward but admissible indicative form of statement 
‘‘There is a relation of obligation which holds from you to your 
parents.’’ But to suppose that these grammatical transformations 
establish anything other than that language is flexible is to engage 
in logomachy. Shall we say that the emotive character of the 
imperative ‘‘Love your parents’’ is due to the understanding of 
the descriptive statement ‘‘There is a relation of obligation hold- 
ing from you to your parents’’? Although most ethicists would 
balk at this verbalism, some will argue that imperatives are about 
the interests or desires of the speaker so that ‘‘Love your parents”’ 
is a descriptive statement to the effect that the speaker desires that 
people love their parents. But such intellectualization, which 
amounts indeed to the denial that there are any imperatives at all, 
fails to consider (a) that when I say ‘‘Love your parents’’ I am 
not talking about myself in any sense, and (b) that it makes no 
sense to say that ‘‘Love your parents’’ is true. 

But if the argument from the priority of descriptive meaning 
is not designed to deny that there are any imperatives at all, does 
it allege that the acceptance of a moral imperative is dependent 
upon the acceptance of a corresponding descriptive statement, so 
that for every acceptable imperative of the form ‘‘Do z’’ there 
will be a true descriptive statement of the form ‘‘ Doing z is good’’? 
If this is what is being argued for, then indeed we have no argu- 
ment at all but the simple expression of disagreement with those 
who advocate emotive types of analyses. For what an emotive 
analysis proposes is that the meaning of all ethical statments 
whether they be cast in the indicative or imperative moods is 
emotive. There is a difference, to be sure, between uttering a 
command and uttering an indicative statement. We would never 
use the imperative mood unless we would disapprove of the failure 
to perform the act in question, whereas we could use the indicative 
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mood even though failure to perform the act would not occasion 
our disapproval, e.g., when there are, as far as we can see, alterna- 
tive actions the choice between which would be a matter of indif- 
ference. And there are situations in which an imperative and any 
statement involving such terms as ‘‘duty,’’ ‘‘ought,’’ etc. would 
be utterly inappropriate, namely, the cases in which, as we say, 
we have no control over, or are not responsible for, the acts or 
objects in question. In short, there are a variety of rules which 
might determine the choice of ethical statement which we would 
employ, but these rules, on an emotive analysis, have to do with 
what we would ordinarily describe as appropriateness of those 
attitudes and feelings, which all ethical statements express or 
incite, to the circumstances to which our attitudes and feelings are 
directed. 

It might be argued, however, that even though it may not make 
sense to say that an imperative is true or false, it does make sense 
to say that it is true that loving one’s parents is good. The in- 
conclusiveness of this argument is apparent on a moment’s re- 
flection. If it makes no sense to say that a given imperative is 
true, then whatever sense of ‘‘true’’ there may be (including the 
one applicable to descriptive statements), an imperative can not 
be said to be true and can not, therefore, be construed as a de- 
scriptive statement. But, on the other hand, the fact that it does 
make sense to say that a given sentence is true does not entail 
that it is a descriptive sentence unless it is also shown that ‘‘true’’ 
is used in the sense applicable to descriptive statements; and this 
is equivalent to proving what the argument is designed to prove, 
namely, that the statement in question is a descriptive statement. 
For it would be argued that there is a parallelism, but not an 
identity of meaning, in the uses of ‘‘true’’ when applied to ethical 
and purely: descriptive statements. In either case we should never 
say ‘‘p is true’’ (where ‘‘p’’ is a sentence expressing p) unless we 
meant what would be meant by saying ‘‘p’’ alone. But in the case 
of a statement which is emotive to say ‘‘p’’ is not to assert a 
proposition and to say ‘‘p is true’’ is simply to provide additional 
emphasis to the statement of ‘‘p.’’ Thus the statement ‘‘It is 
true that loving one’s parents is good,’’ can be taken to mean 
simply what would be meant by saying ‘‘Loving one’s parents is 
good.’’ Hence the fact that we do apply the word ‘‘true’’ to 
ethical statements proves nothing at all, and the fact that it is 
thought to prove anything can only be due to the wholly gratuitous 
assumption that the only sense in which ‘‘true’’ can be applied 
to any statement is the sense in which it is applicable to descriptive 
statements. 
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There remains one more interpretation, with which I shall deal, 
of the dark saying that the emotive functions of ethical statements 
are dependent upon an understanding of some descriptive mean- 
ing. What might be intended is that an ethical statement, unlike 
an interjectory groan which is meaningless apart from its purely 
expressive function, can be understood only by grasping certain 
concepts which are involved in all types of discourse, moral and 
non-moral alike. Thus ‘‘Love your parents’’ is about parents 
and the love the imperative enjoins us to bear toward them. But 
if this is what is intended, then the so-called argument reduces 
itself to an unobjectionable irrelevancy. And if, further, it is 
urged that, in making a moral assertion, not only is such de- 
scriptive meaning relevant to its understanding, but matters of 
fact are relevant to its acceptance, then again nothing so far 
asserted is inconsistent with the thesis that the ethical import 
of such statements is emotive. For to say that ethical terms are 
expressive and hortatory is not to divorce morals from intelligence, 
nor is it to reduce moral judgment to matters of undisciplined 
inclination. 

Let us inquire, briefly, into the relation between descriptive 
and emotive meaning. To begin with, whenever language func- 
tions emotively, there is a complex relation or set of relations es- 
tablished by virtue of which the emotions, feelings, or attitudes, 
which occasion the use of such language, tend to be taken account 
of by the hearer or reader, and, in the cases of hortatory or in- 
citive language, tend, under particular circumstances, to be shared 
by those who attend to its use. In the case of the familiar use of 
a simple interjection to express feelings of despair, grief, surprise, 
etc., there is, with respect to the speaker, a simple stimulus-re- 
sponse sequence. But if such a sound is to have a linguistic func- 
tion, what is required is that there be a conventionally established 
disposition on the part of the listener to take the utterance, rightly 
or wrongly, as an utterance occasioned by some feeling of the 
speaker. Now the manner in which one may be led to take certain 
feelings of the speaker to occur, and, in the case of hortatory 
language, to share the speaker’s feelings and attitudes, may involve 
a variety of causal factors. In the simple case of an interjection, 
an understanding of the context is sufficient to bring to mind the 
state of mind of the speaker. But in other cases the context may 
be inadequate. What the feelings and attitudes of the speaker 
are, what these are directed to or about, and in the case of an im- 
perative, for example, what kid of action the speaker desires 
his listeners to perform, requires a specification which ordinary 
descriptive language alone can convey. Hence one of the kinds 
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of causal factors by means of which we take account of the inten- 
tions of the speaker and tend to respond in the appropriate way, 
is the understanding of the descriptive meanings of the words used 
by the speaker. Understanding an imperative involves, therefore, 
understanding what the imperative is about, namely, what kind 
of action it would be which, if performed, would satisfy the com- 
mand. But this descriptive meaning is only one aspect of the 
meaning of the command. To understand the command is not 
only to understand what the command is about, i.e., what sort of 
action the speaker has in mind, but also to understand that what 
the command is about is being commanded. Hence understanding 
the imperative involves taking account of the intention of the 
speaker, namely, that the speaker wants his listener to perform 
a given kind of action. 

There is, therefore, a complex causal relation by virtue of 
which we are led to take account of the context of emotive state- 
ments in the process of understanding them, and in the case of 
hortatory language in responding, under favorable circumstances, 
in the appropriate manner. For ordinary descriptive statements 
we abstract the descriptive meaning from the context of the speak- 
er’s state of mind and the affective relation of the utterance to the 
listener. Causal antecedents and consequences are irrelevant for 
many of the functions of language. In the case of emotive mean- 
ing, they are decisive. The difference can be illustrated by means 
of the following example: Suppose A says ‘‘It is raining.’’ To 
understand this statement as a purely descriptive statement it is 
unnecessary to take account of A’s state of mind. But suppose B, 
who is aware of the context of A’s remark and takes account of 
the disappointed tone of voice in which it is uttered, is led in turn 
to remark that he understands A to be disappointed in not being 
able to play tennis. In such a case A would be using the statement 
‘It is raining’’ to express his feelings as well as to describe the 
state of the weather, and B would be said properly to understand 
A’s remark in taking account of the state of mind that occasioned 
A’s utterance. 

It would appear, then, that the appeals to the priority of 
descriptive meaning which have been made to support the rejection 
of emotive analyses rest upon a failure to understand( one is 
tempted to say, a refusal to attempt to understand) the factors in- 
volved in the emotive function of discourse. The chief obstacles 
to the exploration of the possibilities of such ethical analyses have 
been (a) the confusion, as in the case of an imperative, which has 
led some philosophers to identify the fact that a statement has a 
descriptive component of meaning with the alleged fact that the 
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statement itself is descriptive and hence true or false, and (b) 
the failure to recognize that understanding the meaning of emotive 
statements does involve the function of intelligence in discerning 
the nature of the context of such statements. Factual circum- 
stances are taken account of in understanding emotive statements 
and what is particularly important is that in taking account of 
these circumstances it is possible to engage in a critical evaluation 
in which such emotive statements can be assessed. To take the 
example of a man shouting ‘‘Help!’’ clearly we can and do take 
account of the factual circumstances; for if there is no danger at 
all we may assess the cry as unwarranted and thus support our 
failure to respond in the desired manner. Hence, even if ethical 
statements have no descriptive content at all, it does not follow 
that they are immune to intelligent appraisal. To recognize the 
occurrence of interests, the costs and consequences of their satisfac- 
tion in a complex social setting—indeed, the vast complexity of 
the relevant context of their occurrence which the social sciences 
are only now beginning to explore—is to recognize the immense 
possibilities for the application of intelligence in appraising emo- 
tive statements, and for either adopting or disowning the attitudes 
which these express and solicit. In short, matters of fact are 
relevant to statements which are not descriptive statements about 
matters of fact; the former can be adduced to support or reject 
the latter. To use a common term, from which many philosophers 
recoil because of some of its Kantian suggestions, the utterance of 
an emotive statement presupposes certain matters of fact that are 
as relevant to its favorable response as the fact that a man is in 
danger of his life when he calls for help is relevant to and provides 
a reasonable basis for our attempt to rescue him. But if this 
relation of presupposition, which an intellectualistic tradition in 
philosophy has neglected, may seem unintelligible, then those who 
are inclined to cite this as a reason for rejecting an emotive analysis 
of statements of the form ‘‘z is good’’ must either deny that moral 
imperatives are really imperatives at all or confess that the rela- 
tion between a moral imperative and the corresponding indicative 
statement in which the ethical predicate occurs is unintelligible. 
But there is no reason why an emotive analysis may not find this 
notion of a practical reason—the application of reason to moral 
attitudes in the way in which this is done when non-moral attitudes 
are assessed as reasonable or unreasonable—a fertile matter for 
further analysis notwithstanding the long existing prejudice among 
philosophers that the uses of reason are confined to those relations 


of implication and probability which hold only between descriptive 
statements. 
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But how, it may be asked, can it be that ethical statements are 
emotive if, as indeed it is the case, they have seemed to be descrip- 
tive to the vast majority of philosophers and laymen alike? The 
fact, however, that most men believe that a statement is a de- 
scriptive statement is as good a reason, in itself, for believing that 
the statement is used effectively as an emotive statement as it is 
for believing that it is not emotive at all. For one of the necessary 
conditions for the successful use of emotive language is that this 
function is not explicitly recognized at all. As long as people are 
unaware of the emotive function of ‘‘Communist’’ in ordinary dis- 
course, just so long is its effectiveness as an emotive term possible. 
And the suggestion that ethical terms have an emotive function 
is as disquieting to many philosophers as the revelation is to many 
laymen of the emotive function of supposedly descriptive political 
terms. There is nothing in the present kind of argument against 
emotive analyses for which psychological explanations are not, in 
principle, possible.® 

How, then, are we to decide the question of the adequacy of an 
analysis of ethical statements in terms of their emotive functions? 
Dialectical arguments turn out to be question begging: they 
assume invariably, on key points of analysis, that meanings are 
invariably descriptive. Or, the kinds of arguments which appeal 
to what I have described as ‘‘the priority of descriptive meaning’”’ 
either reduce to the extravagant contention that all statements, 
including moral imperatives, are descriptive statements, or, as- 
suming the most charitable interpretation, amount to the innocuous 
contention (belabored because of a misunderstanding of what is 
involved in emotive analysis) that ethical statements do have de- 
scriptive content (which, as we have seen, is consistent with the 
denial that they are descriptive statements). But if dialectical 
arguments. are question begging and a more careful attention to 
the factors involved in the emotive functions of language is clearly 
called for, then the feasibility of an empirical approach to the 
subject-matter emerges. And I should like to illustrate the possi- 
bility of such an empirical approach by considering the so-called 
naturalistic fallacy. 

As Frankena has observed, the so-called fallacy is not a fallacy 
at all but a mistake which, if made, consists in identifying any 

3In such cases we often have instances of a threatened insecurity of 
attitude which these disclosures of the emotive functions of discourse provide. 
Reinforcement of attitude can be gained either by rationalizing one’s resent- 
ment against the person responsible for the threatened insecurity or by the 
application of intelligence to adduce matters of fact to assess the attitudes 


thus threatened. The latter method, in ethics as in politics, is, to borrow 
from Spinoza, as difficult as it is rare. 
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quality or property with any other.* In ethics, it is made by 
naturalists, according to Moore, who identify goodness with some 
natural property or quality other than goodness, e.g., pleasantness, 
but in principle it would be made by any ethicist, naturalist or 
non-naturalist, who identified goodness with anything else, e.g., 
consistency with the will of God. Now it might seem that the 
question whether what we mean by ‘‘good’’ is some particular 
quality, e.g., pleasantness, is a matter to which only opposing intu- 
itions are relevant. Each party to the dispute could then charge 
the other with a peculiar moral blindness. But if it is moral 
blindness, it is not the kind of moral blindness that renders either 
party morally callous or defective. Nor can either sensibly charge 
the other with intellectual dishonesty or obtuseness. For if there 
is a quality of goodness it is most astonishing that philosophers 
could dispute as they do, not about its analysis, but about whether 
or not it is the same quality as a given quality. There is, then, 
an initial ground for suspecting that the impasse thus reached 
rests upon some factitious ground that needs only to be examined 
in order to be dispelled along with the battle of alleged intuitions. 

Admittedly, both parties to such a dispute assume that ‘‘good’’ 
is a descriptive term. The intuitionist is correct in observing that 
we can not identify goodness with any quality that can be ques- 
tioned as to its goodness, whether this be the social pattern, God’s 
will, the direction of evolutionary development, the order of meta- 
physical reality, the object of a desire, the feeling of pleasure, or 
the approval of all or most men. The intuitionist is appealing to 
the common use of ‘‘good’’ in which it does make sense to ask 
of any of them whether it is good, and as long as ‘‘good”’ is taken 
as the name of a quality the problem here is no different from that 
of any matter of logical analysis. If, however, it is not, then the 
cogency of the intuitionist’s argument is derived from an appeal 
to an empirical fact, namely, that we can imagine ourselves in 
situations in which we would, as moral agents, disapprove of any 
of these properties. We would, in this case, be engaged in a kind 
of moral experiment, the outcome of which would be determined 
by our moral attitudes and it would be only in so far as we our- 
selves were discriminating moral agents that we would report as 
we do concerning the alleged definitions of ‘‘good.’’ The fact, 
then, that we can imagine ourselves morally disapproving the oc- 
currence of any property certainly demonstrates that saying that 
anything has the property in question can not be identified with 

4‘*The Naturalistic Fallacy,’? W. K. Frankena, Mind, Vol. XLVIII 


(1939), pp. 464-477. Frankena does not propose a solution to the impasse 
reached in the controversy between intuitionism and naturalism. 
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what we would be saying of the thing in question if we were to say 
of it that it is good; for we would never say of anything that it is 
good unless we did morally approve of it. But to suppose, since 
this is true of any property—natural or non-natural—that what 
we mean when we say that anything is good is that it has an in- 
definable property or quality of goodness, is to argue fallaciously. 
For unless we assume ethical descriptivism, namely, that ethical 
predicate terms function in the same way as ordinary descriptive 
predicates, e.g., round, red, the conclusion does not follow. And 
if ethical descriptivism is a mistake, then ‘‘good”’ is not the name 
of an indefinable quality because it is not the name of any quality 
at all. But no reason has been given for supposing that ‘‘good’’ 
is a descriptive term, and attention to the empirical context in 
which we do use the word ‘‘good’’ does indicate that it functions 
in quite a different manner from that of ordinary predicate terms. 
For a careful attention to the manner in which we do employ 
ethical terms reveals that what we are engaged in is a process of 
moral evaluation in which, as moral agents, we are responding to 
actual or hypothetical situations. 

In judging, therefore, that anything is good or bad, it is not 
an intuition of goodness or badness that occurs, but a practical 
response which we make to the contemplated object. In ethics, 
it is not the logical analysis of concepts, but the discrimination of 
the factors involved in the empirical fact of moral response that - 
is required. To ask whether pleasure is good in itself is not to 
ask a factual question about how we may or do respond, but to . 
pose a moral experiment the answer to which is decided by the 
responses which we, as moral agents provide, and which we ex- 
press in our moral judgments. In short, moral theory differs, it 
seems to me, from other theoretical disciplines in this respect : while 
it is possible to philosophize about science, for example, without . 
being a scientist, it is impossible to philosophize about morals 
without being a moral agent. And the difference is due to the. 
fact that the analyses of moral problems involve attention to the 
empirical facts of our moral responses since moral terms are not 
descriptive but emotive in expressing and soliciting feelings, atti- 
tudes, and responses. : 

Admittedly, a dialectical proof in favor of this thesis is no more 
possible than a dialectical disproof; indeed this is one of the very 
contentions of this paper. What can be done is to show, as we 
have tried to do, that dialectical disproofs are in all cases fallacious 
and that the chief stumbling block to an acceptance of emotive 
analyses of good is a failure to understand and explore the possi- 
bilities of this type of analysis. To correct this deficiency, a pro- 
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gram of analysis is called for, which takes account of the empirical 
factors involved in the emotive use of ethical language. Too often 
such analysis has seemed to trivialize ethics, but there is no 
reason why the feelings and attitudes with which morals are con- 
cerned should be restricted to private feelings and attitudes of an 
adventitious nature and may not involve those which are capable 
of being shared because they are directed, however vaguely, towards 
common social ends. Matters of morals are justly opposed to 
matters of mere feeling, but to say that something is merely a 
matter of feeling or emotional taste is not to assert that attitudes 
and feelings are irrelevant to morals, but, rather, to call attention 
to the triviality of the particular feelings involved in the given 
instance. Further, morality does involve ideals, and moral judg- 
ments have to do, in part at least, with the contributions of em- 
pirical factors towards the realization of ideals. But ideality is 
not a property or characteristic of a possible state of affairs; it is, 
rather, the expression of our emotional attachments and devotions 
to a possible situation. And the contributions towards the realiza- 
tion of the things we call ‘‘ideal’’ are empirically ascertainable 
and are capable of rationally supporting those expressions and 
solicitations of attitudes which occur in moral judgments. Again, 
the moral attitude, as Kant has insisted, is one of respect for prin- 
ciples. But although Kant is responsible, in no small measure, 
for the commonly accepted opposition between emotional factors 
and morality, there is no reason for holding that an analysis of 
morals in terms of attitudes and devotions to ideals may not stress 
the réle of principles in the obedience to moral imperatives, for 
which supporting reasons in terms of our basic prizings can be 
adduced. Indeed, the suggestion of such a possibility, despite 
C. I. Lewis’s strong condemnation of emotive analyses, must 
surely occur to a careful reader of his account of morals, in his 
Paul Carus Lectures,® which admittedly is Kantian in inspiration. 
For despite C. I. Lewis’s description of an emotive view as ‘‘one 
of the strangest aberrations ever to visit the mind of men [since] 
the denial to value-apprehensions in general of the character of 
truth or falsity and of knowledge, would imply moral and practi- 
eal cynicism’’ (p. 366), the extent to which his own view diverges, 
in principle, from an emotive view is not at all clear. For he 
distinguishes sharply between questions of value and questions of 
moral goodness or justice, the latter being incapable of resolution 
by empirical facts alone*® But (a) an emotive analysis is not 
concerned to deny that ‘‘z is a value’’; ‘‘x is valuable’’ and ‘‘z 


5 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, Open Court, 1946. 
6 Ibid, pp. 552f. 
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is good’’ are empirical if ‘‘the immediately good is what you like 
and what you want in the way of experience’’ (p. 404). For (6) 
an emotive analysis need only deny that these statements, where, 
as they often are, these are taken as moral statements, are descrip- 
tive or empirical. Indeed, (c) the extent to which there is, in 
principle, any disagreement at all is obscure since moral impera- 
tives, according to Lewis, are not descriptive statements but reflect 
or presuppose our concern ‘‘to avoid any attitude of thought or 
action which later must be recanted or regretted’’ (p. 480). Fi- 
nally, (d) it is not clear, on C. I. Lewis’s view, what the relation 
between empirical statements and a moral statement of the form 
‘*z is just’’ is. Is it the case that our acceptance of the latter is not 
determined solely by empirical data because such a moral state- 
ment is not merely, if at all, a descriptive statement, but expresses 
rather our concerns for what experience may provide with respect 
to that possible state of affairs whose ideality expresses our devo- 
tions, hopes, and commitments? Unfortunately, C. I. Lewis does 
not attempt to resolve this and related questions, but the moral 
should be clear that there is nothing in principle incompatible be- 
tween an emotive type of analysis and an ethics in which due atten- 
tion is paid to the réle of principles and moral imperatives. 

To explore in detail the possibilities suggested above is to carry 
us beyond the purpose for which this paper is written. It is my 
concern only to point out that the chief difficulties felt in the past 
towards emotive analyses have rested upon the unfortunate acci- 
dents of misunderstanding and the narrow restriction of emotive 
factors to purely private and trivial feelings and attitudes. But 
surely this is to confuse the difficulties of a program of analysis 
with the limitations and deficiencies of particular attempts. What 
we can do, therefore, is to suggest possibilities for analysis to render 
plausible the kind of view we have been discussing, by encourag- 
ing an approach to ethics that is mindful of the empirical phe- 


nomena of the context of moral statements. 


A. I. MELDEN 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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NE account of a minimum empirical theory of values is, I 
think, suggested in an unusually clear manner by way of 
reference to two articles contributed to this JoURNAL some years 
ago by Professors Krusé? and Wood.? I do not wish to create a 
1 Cornelius Krusé, ‘‘Cognition and Value Re-examined,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXXIV (1937), pp. 225-234. 


2Ledger Wood, ‘‘Cognition and Moral Value,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XXXIV (1937), pp. 234-239. 
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misapprehension, for Professor Wood specifically renounces ‘‘the 
empirical theory.’’ In particular, I do not adopt Professor 
Greene’s assertion that Professor Wood has ‘‘joined the camp of 
the empiricists,’’* for I do not have Professor Greene’s ability to 
see ‘‘radical empiricism’’ where there is no empiricism. I mean, 
rather, that there are points at which Professors Krusé and Wood 
break off, which provide so clearly for the introduction of empiri- 
cism that they are of considerable interest, and that this, coupled 
with the fact that both are intent upon denying empiricism at least 
at the points noted, adds confirmation to the empirical point of 
view. 

Professor Krusé’s article, somewhat contrary, perhaps, to Pro- 
fessor Wood’s thesis in this particular respect, is mainly intended 
‘‘to mitigate the dualism between cognition and value.’’* But 
toward the end of his article he raises the question, ‘‘What in 
valuation is the analogue to verified prediction?’’*> To which he 
answers, ‘‘Prediction-verification, as science understands it, is not 
applicable to valuation.’’ He does qualify this to some extent. 
‘“‘The analogue in valuation for the invitation to repeat the ex- 
periment would be the appeal to ‘taste and see how good the Lord 
is.’ But this repetition of experience in science as in valuation 
would not be so much conducive to validation as to conversion.’’ ® 
One point which this remark suggests is that if the invitation had 
been to ‘‘taste and see how good the taste is,’’ it might on the con- 
trary have been more conducive to validation than to conversion. 
It may be true that Professor Krusé’s ‘‘valuation’’ concerning the 
Lord pertains more to conversion than to validation, but that does 
not warrant his transference of all values out of the ‘‘space-time 
world,’’* nor even all values except truth. 

Professor Krusé summarizes in part by saying he has ‘‘discov- 
ered . . . that prediction-verification, so central for scientific truth, 
was, as such, not applicable to other forms of value.’’* However, 
this very statement immediately leads to the suggestion, suppose 
the scientific truth or any verifiable truth is concerned with value 
or is about values, i.e., values other than truth itself. Would not 
‘*prediction-verification’’ then be applicable in precisely that sense 


8 Theodore M. Greene, ‘‘Critique of Professor Wood’s ‘Cognition and 
Moral Value,’ ’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIV (1937), pp. 240-242. 

4 Op. cit., p. 233. My preference in statement would be to compare cog- 
nition with valuation, not with value, but in view of the wording of succeed- 
ing quotations, this preference makes no particular difference. 

5 Op. cit., p. 232. 

6 Op. cit., p. 233. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 233-234. 

8 Op. cit., p. 234. 
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to values and would not such verifiable truths constitute at least 
a part of ‘‘valuation’’? Of course, this supposition begs a point 
which can be made explicit in the form of an additional question. 
Is it the case that there can be no scientific or verifiable truth 
about values (other than truth)? We can disprove this if we can 
get a single instance. It is at this point that Professor Wood 
comes to our aid, as will be seen. Yet it should be remarked be- 
forehand that we are not seeking verification of all antecedently 
supposed ‘“‘truth.’? Any method so facile would be highly du- 
bious. Neither need we seek verifiable truths concerning all 
values, particularly not those which Professor Krusé might legiti- 
mately transfer out of the ‘‘space-time world.’’ But, if possible, 
we do not wish to be restricted to the one value ‘‘truth’’ con- 
cerning which verifiable truths may be had, and we will be grate- 
ful to Professor Wood for his suggestions. 

Professor Wood introduces his ‘‘postulational theory’’ by first 
exorcizing the ‘‘empirical theory.’’ This he does by mention of 
the ‘‘valuational fallacy,’’ which is ‘‘the derivation of a value- 
statement from a factual-statement. It is a basic rule of valua- 
tional logic that an evaluative conclusion can not be deduced from 
non-valuative, that is to say factual, premises.’’® Then without 
considering the possibility that some factual statements may assert 
facts about values, he goes on to present his own view. I would 
like to transcribe this view in an extended fashion both because it 
exhibits so well the point at which empiricism would enter, though 
not indeed without some considerable struggle, and also because 
it will serve as a basis for brief quotation without misrepresenta- 
tion by taking ideas out of their context: 


This theory treats moral ideals as imaginative constructions, and the 
correlative principles as ethical postulates or definitions. If moral prin- 
ciples can neither be established by appeal to experience, nor by logic and 
argumentation, is it not possible that they are mere assumptions, which serve 
as the basis for action? ... 

A moral ideal is an imaginative construction, suggested, perhaps, by 
concrete moral and social situations, but not derivable therefrom. When I 
find myself in a problematic situation, I imaginatively entertain various 
possibilities of action. Any given situation permits the projection of an 
indefinite number of possible ideals, one of which gains the ascendency and 
culminates in action. An ideal is thus the imaginative representation of a 
state of affairs different from the present, actual state, but better suited to 
the needs and interests of the agent. 

An ideal, although a product of the imagination, is not for that reason 
purely fictitious. A serious ideal in contrast to the fictions of idle day- 
dreaming is presumed, within the limits of available knowledge, to admit of 
realization. No one seriously entertains an ideal unless he believes that the 


9 Op. cit., p. 237. 
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present situation can, by the incidence of the ideal, be molded into approxi- 
mate conformity with it. A complete ideal envisages a plan of action cal- 
culated to effect its realization. ... 

I adopt one ideal instead of another because it satisfies basic wants, 
because its fulfillment promises to be pleasant, because of its emotional appeal, 
or because of its symmetry and proportion. ... 

Assuming that moral ideals are merely imaginative projections . . . it is 
evident that an ideal can have ... only the coerciveness with which I in- 
vest it in voluntarily embracing it. Its authority is thus hypothetical and 
self-imposed. Having once embraced an ideal either by chance or choice, 
I feel committed to it, but I need not have accepted it in the first place. 
The compulsion of an ideal is increased by its wide social acceptance, but 
even a personal ideal, freely embraced, acquires through habit and familiar- 
ity an authoritativeness of its own. 

While it is impossible to inculcate an ideal by proving that it alone is 
worthy of our allegiance and that all rival ideals are false, we can portray an 
ideal in all its ramifications and consequences and perhaps persuade another 
to accept it.... 

The postulational theory, while it does not satisfy our craving for eternal 
and immutable standards of moral valuation, does explain the normative 
function of the moral judgment as well as its applicability to concrete 
situation.10 


It is evident that when Professor Greene labeled this view 
‘radical empiricism’’ he overlooked among other things the state- 
ment that the ‘‘authoritative’’ or normative character of the moral 
ideals depended upon ‘‘chance,’’ ‘‘social acceptance,’’ and ‘‘habit.”’ 
At this point, Professor Wood’s view diverges so widely from 
empiricism that it stands at the opposite pole. At the same time, 
one is relieved from the necessity of criticizing a view that would 
base its norms or the authority of its ideals upon ‘‘chance,’’ ‘‘so- 
cial acceptance,’’ and ‘‘habit,’’ for that has been done adequately 
in practically every introductory text in philosophy. It is of in- 
terest to note, however, that here again is confirmed the point that 
such attitudes are the alternative methods to empiricism. Yet, 
another point is more relevant to my problem; it is that Professor 
Wood’s remarks in this regard do not necessarily follow from or 
correlate with many of his other remarks. 

There is, however, a fourth factor which Professor Wood in- 
cluded and which I did not mention. It is ‘‘choice.’’ Mention of 
this factor was omitted because the major question is, on what 
basis is choice to be made? If choice is merely a product of 
‘*chance,’’ ‘‘social acceptance,’’ and ‘‘habit’’ or of persuasion based 
in turn upon ‘‘chance,’’ ‘‘social acceptance,’’ and ‘‘habit,’’ then 
there is indeed no reason to mention it as a fourth element except 
that it may add the notion of willfulness as a fitting bed-fellow to 
the three. 


10 Op. cit., pp. 237-239. Italics not in the original, except ‘‘persuade.’’ 
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Very likely Professor Wood does not intend to identify ‘‘choice’’ 
with willfulness, but some of his remarks suggest that the above is 
what his view does imply. To be sure, in order to ‘‘persuade 
another’’ to accept an ideal he would bring in the notion of ‘‘con- 
sequences,’’ but are these, too, just ‘‘imaginary projections’’? 
A different thing which he could mean is that when an ideal is 
realized in action as an actual state of affairs, it has actual conse- 
quences which must be taken into account as a basis for further 
choice respecting the ideal. This would mean taking the notion 
of ‘‘consequences’”’ seriously and it would also land him in em- 
piricism. That is to say, no matter how innocent one’s original 
choice, if one were much concerned with ‘‘consequences’’ and if 
upon applying an ideal he found the consequences not to be those 
expected, he would decide, as the case may be, that he had made 
a bad choice. Yet, that is not what Professor Wood says at all. 
He says, ‘‘having once embraced an ideal either by chance or 
choice, I feel committed to it.’’ 

These remarks suggest the point at which empiricism would 
enter, but we have not yet taken full advantage of the aid Pro- 
fessor Wood offers. He says, for instance, that he may ‘‘adopt one 
ideal . . . because its fulfillment promises to be pleasant.’’ In 
order to preserve clarity, let us suppose that in the given case 
the promise of pleasantness is the only reason for its adoption. 
Now, suppose further that upon being realized the fulfillment 
turns out in fact to be quite unpleasant. Does Professor Wood 
still ‘‘feel committed to it’’? If choice is not to be sheer will- 
fulness, can one choose still to be committed without at least some 
modification? It would seem reasonable that a choice that is in- 
telligent and not merely willful, will in such case recognize the 
coerciveness of facts, rather than of ‘‘merely imaginative projec- 
tions’’ voluntarily embraced. 

I have bespoken Professor Wood’s aid in our enquiry, at least 
up ‘to the point where he veers off in the direction of romantic 
voluntarism. Therefore, I would like to accept provisionally his 
definition of an ideal. I say ‘‘provisionally’’ because, possibly, 
some ideals or values may not be characterized in this fashion, but, 
in any event, many would be, and that is sufficient for the present 
argument. 

Professor Wood’s suggestion is that ‘‘ An ideal is . . . the imagi- 


11 Just where Professor Greene would find in radical empiricism the ro- 
mantic voluntarism which would hang on to an ideal despite the consequences 
is a ‘‘mystery’’ which might have a variety of explanations, none of which 
would be William James’s plain and repeated statements to the effect that it is 
the consequences which are important. 
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native representation of a state of affairs different from the pres- 
ent, actual state, but better suited to the needs and interests of the 
agent.’’12, This view seems to carry with it certain advantageous 
assumptions. I assume that ‘‘better’’ does not refer solely, at 
least, to the imagination per se but to the fulfillment, as he says 
above, or to the realization. I mean, he does not advocate an 
‘escape from reality’’ theory to the effect that the imagination 
itself is better as a sufficient alternative to the actual state of 
affairs; his insistence upon ‘‘action’’ and ‘‘realization’’ belies that. 
Rather, he imagines a state of affairs which if realized would be 
better. This view, taken in connection with the remark that ‘‘a 
complete ideal envisages a plan of action calculated to effect its 
realization,’’ would imply, although that would not be its full 
meaning, that the institution of certain conditions would be ex- 
pected to have the desired consequences. That is to say, one im- 
portant sense in which the ‘‘better’’ is imagined as a part of the 
ideal is that it is predicted to characterize a certain state of affairs, 
if realized. If so, then Professor Wood’s ‘‘postulate’’ becomes an 
hypothesis and has the logical function of an hypothetical propo- 
sition. 

A further assumption is that ‘‘better’’ has some recognizable 
meaning ; that in a given case, at least, it can be and is sufficiently 
defined that one may know what he expects by way of the new 
state of affairs being better and, therefore, he may know whether 
in the newly realized case the then existing state of affairs actually 
is better, at least to that extent. 

Now, again, let us suppose that the new state of affairs is real- 
ized and that it is obviously less suited to the needs and interests 
of the agent. Surely, a realized or actual state of affairs is not 
an ‘‘imaginative representation,’’ but is a factual condition. 
Would not the ‘‘factual statement,’’ that the state of affairs is 
less suited to the needs and interests of the agent, have some log- 
ical bearing upon the antecedent ideal or ‘‘value statement,’’ i.e., 
the representation of the state of affairs as being better suited to 
the needs and interests of the agent? Even though it may not 
have such logical bearing in Professor Wood’s ‘‘valuational logie,’’ 
it nevertheless does in ordinary logic. Professor Wood believes 
that his ‘‘ postulational theory’’ explains the normative function of 


12 Professor Wood’s romanticism is suggested although not necessarily 
implied by exclusive reference to the agent. Among the possible types of 
ideals there would be some concerned with the needs and interests of others 
as well as those of the agent. However, no part of my argument hinges upon 
this point and, therefore, the argument will apply equally well to ideals which 
differ only in this particular. 
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ideals. Whether it does or not, there is one thing which it does 
not explain. That is why the actual consequences of a realized 
ease of his ideal, factually stated, have no logical bearing upon 
the antecedent ‘‘imaginative construction’’ which predicted con- 
trary consequences. The logical bearing is the relation, in en- 
quiry, which categorical propositions have to relevant hypothetical 
propositions. 

One can not, of course, foist Professor Wood’s ‘‘ideals’’ upon 
Professor Krusé, but unless Professor Krusé objects too strenu- 
ously to attributing value to Professor Wood’s ideals—on prin- 
ciple, that is to say, for we have not mentioned any particular 
ideal—then the foregoing would appear to satisfy his ‘‘ prediction- 
verification’’ concept. The instances chosen were, rather, verifi- 
cation of the contradictory of the prediction, since such cases 
seemed to present in a more emphatic way the demands which 
facts make upon attention. Nevertheless, they equally demon- 
strate that an ideal can be tested empirically if it can be applied 
or realized approximately. If so, then, an ideal which has been 
developed through a process by which it is tested, reconstructed 
in view of the results, retested, etc., can be said in some sense to 
have been ‘‘derived’’ from one particular kind of ‘‘concrete moral 
and social situations,’’ to the contrary of Professor Wood’s re- 
mark.'* That kind is one which includes intelligent reconsidera- 
tion of ideals in the light of their actual consequences when ap- 
plied. It is, in that respect, distinguishable from other kinds 
which operate on the basis of ‘‘chance,’’ ‘‘social acceptance,’’ or 
‘‘habit,’’ or of romantic willfulness, and, granted reasonable de- 
velopment, its ‘‘authoritativeness’’ is incomparably better than is 
that of the latter. Nevertheless, Professor Wood’s excellent 
qualification would hold with respect to such ideals; they are still 
not ‘‘eternal and immutable standards of moral valuation.’’ In- 
asmuch as scientific principles may be similarly characterized, we 
haye further mitigation of the dualism between cognition and 
valuation, as Professor Krusé puts it. 

The beginning of this paper indicated that only a minimum 
empirical theory of values was to be suggested. The account here 
given is no more adequate to a fully developed empirical theory 
than a simple account of a ‘‘trial and error’’ method would con- 
stitute adequate consideration of the complexities and possibilities 
of science. For example, one problem which has haunted this 


13 ‘* Derived,’’ that is to say, in the only sense that a scientific principle 
is ‘‘derived.’’ No scientific principle is an immediate inference from data; 
for one thing, an act of creative thought is involved, just as it would be in 
Professor Wood’s ‘‘imagined projections.’’ 
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whole discussion, but which has been ignored, is a more explicit 
and exact statement of the relation between ideals and values. 
On the one hand, when we speak of ideals, especially if we treat 
them as ‘‘imaginative projections,’’ we are primarily concerned 
with the reference of the idea, e.g., to afuture. On the other hand, 
values, if they are not merely treated as objects of reference, pre- 
diction, control, or development, but as had, possessed, or enjoyed, 
are matters of immediate experience. But although this problem 
has not been developed per se, the foundation has been laid, I 
think, for its treatment. Not only does the empirical theory pro- 
vide for such a distinction, it goes further. It is adapted to bring- 
ing ideals, in their referential character, to terms with values in 
their immediate character. Namely, they are brought to terms 
with each other at the point of ‘‘realization,’’ when the predicted 
““‘better,’’ as the case may be, reveals itself in immediate experi- 
ence and the dim light of imagination, as of something seen 
through a glass darkly, is fulfilled in the glory of a reality seen 
“‘face to face.’’ Such a ‘‘reality,’’ if it be no mere apparition, 
has causal efficacies, just as anything else has. At any rate, al- 
though the account here set forth is overly simple, it does, I be- 
lieve, sufficiently disprove the negative universal to the effect that 
there can be no empirical theory of values, just as a simple ‘‘trial 
and error’’ account would disprove a similar negative universal in 
respect to empirical knowledge. 


THEODORE T. LAFFERTY 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
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The Revival of Realism. Critical Studies in Contemporary Philoso- 
phy. JAMES FEIBLEMAN. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. 1946. 333 pp. $4.00. 


This book of essays on great philosophers and movements of our 
time, written in forthright, lively style, stoutly defends eternal 
truths and eternal values, and criticizes thinkers who fail to see 
their importance. It will probably interest philosophers as a book 
in their field which will reach non-philosophers. In the first chap- 
ter entitled ‘‘ Nominalism and Realism’’ Mr. Feibleman tells us that 
‘‘a survey of the history of philosophy reveals that there are only 
three radically different metaphysical positions which it is possible 
for anyone at any date and place to assume,’’ namely, Platonic 
idealism and realism, and Sophistic nominalism. Unfortunately, 
he gives us no hint how he arrived at this conclusion. In the chap- 
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ters which follow, the author evaluates the philosophy of White- 
head, Peirce, Dewey, Russell, Lovejoy, and Toynbee, and discusses 
Greek culture, scientific method, symbolic logic, and psychoanalysis. 
His main purpose is to show that inconsistencies and inadequacies 
are nearly always the result of rejection of, or backsliding from, 
the true theory of universals, i.e., realism. In view of such sweep- 
ing claims, the author’s brief description of this position is dis- 
appointing. The realist, he says, holds that there are two realms 
of equal ‘‘importance,’’ the eternal universals and the transitory 
particulars. Universals are not perfect individuals. The uni- 
versal ‘‘horse’’ is not a perfect horse in heaven (p. 271), but a 
meaning which, as Avicenna once said, can have three occurrences. 
Mr. Feibleman does not go beyond the time-worn account, and in- 
teresting developments, such as, the interpretation of the universal 
as a function in Cassirer’s Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff 
and as a parameter in Scott Buchanan’s Possibility, are not men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Feibleman’s discussion of current philosophy is uneven. 
He gives a good picture of the difficulties entailed by Whitehead’s 
unnecessarily subjective language, but then goes on to say: ‘‘Thus 
the apparent subjectivity of Whitehead’s philosophy in one phase 
turns out to be purely objective. ... For the feeling subject of 
metaphysics is for Whitehead (and for all true realists) not con- 
fined to human beings. All actual entities are feeling subjects, 
even a stone’’ (pp. 72-73). The entirely new impression conveyed 
is that the true realist is a kind of panpsychist. He achieves objec- 
tivity, as Whitehead does, by embracing an ‘‘extreme subjectivism’’ 
which recognizes a subject in every actual entity. It is difficult 
to see how a philosophy becomes more objective by attributing 
feeling to sticks and stones. Even if feeling is reduced to behavior, 
the behavior is so utterly different from that which goes with feel- 
ing, that the use of the term is highly misleading. Feibleman’s 
criticism of Toynbee also begins well. He indicates, for example, 
the vague yet arbitrary character of the ‘‘challenge-and-response’’ 
formula by which Toynbee attempts to explain the genesis of civili- 
zations, and questions, though not nearly enough, Toynbee’s fatal- 
ism and free use of analogies, as when, for example, he attributes 
the downfall of civilization to pride. On the other hand, the praise 
he bestows on the historian is hard to understand. Contrasting him 
favorably with both Marx and Spengler, Feibleman says that Toyn- 
bee’s great merit is that he at least tries to analyze the causal fac- 
tors in history, and that he at least recognized those eternal truths 
which were espoused by the universal churches. 

There are many statements and interpretations in this book 
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which would be easy to dispute, but we shall spare the reader. The 
central question is the importance of the nominalist-realist issue 
and the relevance of Feibleman’s contentions to it. In most cases 
it is difficult to see the relevance. Feibleman states, for example, 
that ‘‘Toynbee is so much of a nominalist that he does not contem- 
plate the retention, or revival, of ideas without the retention, or 
revival, of institutions which served at a certain date and place as 
the vehicle for the conveyance of those ideas’’ (p. 209). Not 
finding a universal church in the present world, Toynbee pins his 
hopes on the revival of ‘‘ Western Christendom.’’ But is he obliged 
to do so because he is a nominalist? Nominalists can contemplate 
ideas apart from their institutional setting, as well as other folks. 
The question is whether their analysis of conceptual processes ade- 
quately explains this ability. On the other hand, Feibleman is, 
of course, right in emphasizing that nominalism has made a great 
difference in men’s thinking and conduct, but he doesn’t see, with 
any clarity, that this is because other things are involved. Nomi- 
nalism in the fourteenth century, for example, was not only the 
denial of universals, but could also involve rejection of a whole 
string of religious dogmas and social regulations. If people are 
educated to believe, for example, that there is a logical connection 
between unchanging ideas in God’s mind and unchanging property 
rights on earth, then the denial of one involves the denial of the 
other, not logically, but causally. It isn’t the denial of universals 
that makes the difference, as psychological investigations would 
probably show, but the denial of universals plus a historical con- 
text of habits, needs, and social institutions. Mr. Feibleman’s fre- 
quent explanation of behavior in terms of a single, rather spectral 
belief is unconvincing. 

Let us take another example. In the chapter called ‘‘Logic of 
Psychoanalysis,’’ which is certainly, whatever else one might say 
about it, exceedingly elementary, Feibieman states: ‘‘The fact that 
realism is a valid metaphysical position and nominalism an invalid 
one, would seem not only to disprove the scientific claims of psycho- 
analysis but also to negate the benefits of the whole study. This 
is equal to the assertion that if a metaphysical theory is false, all 
that is founded on it is false’’ (p. 308). There follows a passage 
which, curiously enough, seems to say that since nominalism is false, 
everything that follows from it is false, or would be if the psycho- 
analysts were consistent! Everyone has a right to an occasional 
slip in logic, but in Mr. Feibleman’s case it’s almost a habit. He 
is continually saying, or implying, that if you deny universals, 
subsequent statements become false, and subsequent conduct, bad. 
But this is something that has to be proved, either by showing that 
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nominalism implies important false propositions, or by demonstrat- 
ing that in a particular historical situation, given certain habits, 
needs, and institutions, the denial of universals does, as a matter of 
fact, result in false or bad behavior. It does not seem that Mr. 
Feibleman has made a serious attempt to do either of these things. 

The nominalist-realist issue does not appear to be relevant to 
most of the scientific and philosophical questions Mr. Feibleman 
discusses. But what about the importance of the issue itself! In 
this reviewer’s opinion, there is no virtue in affirming universals. 
What is needed is more analysis of conceptual processes and further 
investigation of the development and forms of language. Many 
psychological studies are relevant. Piaget’s study of the develop- 
ment of causal ideas in the child and Livingston Welch’s investiga- 
tion of concept formation in children are examples. Disturbances 
of conceptual processes resulting from brain injuries (K. Gold- 
stein) would also be pertinent, and there is in fact a whole library 
of material which could be profitably consulted. The phenomeno- 
logical approach might also be repaying. It is notable that Husserl 
himself came to see in Erfahrung und Urtei that the understanding 
of universals required a thoroughgoing genetic study of their for- 
mation in consciousness. Realists are right, of course, in insisting 
that there is an experience of universals, but they are wrong if they 
maintain that they are experienced as self-contained and self- 
explained, or as absolutes, before which all analysis must cease. 
Nominalists, on the other hand, are evidently wrong, as psychologi- 
cal data show, when they try to reduce universals to images or 
words, but they are on the right track, in our opinion, when they 
attempt to explain conceptual processes in terms of learning and 
adaptation, or the structure of language. When Bertrand Russell, 
attempting to define universals, so far as possible in terms of par- 
ticulars, finds that not all universals can be so treated, that some 
universals such as ‘‘similarity’’ have to be retained, he has perhaps 
discovered something important about. the so-called realm of 


universals. V. J. McGru 
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Jesus the Man. A Critical Essay. Warner Fire. Cambridge, 


Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1946. vi + 152 pp. 
$2.50. 


It is a fortunate circumstance that at about the same time, quite 
independently, two distinguished philosophers and professional lay- 
men have turned to the Christian Gospels in order to reach a fresh, 
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critical understanding of Jesus Christ. In one sense the approach 
of Warner Fite is opposite to that of George Santayana, for his aim 
is to get a portrait of Jesus as a person, whereas Santayana, be- 
lieving this enterprise to be both hopeless and unimportant, ana- 
lyzes the idea of Christ. The one is essentially an historical in- 
quiry, the other is a contribution to literary and dramatic criticism. 
Neither is interested in ‘‘Christian philosophy.’’ In effect, how- 
ever, the two books are not as antithetical or complementary as one 
might suppose, for both take the ‘‘sayings’’ of Jesus as their pri- 
mary source, Fite believing them to be an ‘‘approximately intact’’ 
record of a personality, Santayana taking them as the subtle por- 
trayal of a character. Both authors take these sayings very seri- 
ously, i.e., not as gospels, not as classics, but as human documents 
intrinsically worthy of study by moral philosophers. 

It is not appropriate here to review the range of Warner Fite’s 
critical sources and his use of them. Suffice it to say that this is 
not an impressionistic portrait, but rather a careful construction 
out of the works of critical historical scholars. Like the majority 
of his authorities Mr. Fite seeks to understand Jesus in terms of his 
environment and heritage. But he is not content to see in him 
merely the rabbi, the prophet, the typical expression of a typical 
Jewish hope, and he is certainly not trying to present him as Hel- 
lenized. Though I know little of the latest fashions in this histori- 
cal polemic, I should imagine that Fite if anything underestimates 
the Hellenistic elements in Jesus and exaggerates the limitations of 
his horizon and imagination. He makes him out to be a rustic, 
whose moral ideas are not political or ‘‘civilized’’ (urban) but 
‘‘based upon the relations of man to man’”’ in ‘‘a rustic scene, 
in which it is assumed that all men are related as neighbors’’ (p. 
30). However, within these limits of provincialism, says Fite, ‘‘the 
sayings mark him as endowed with a keen native intelligence, subtle, 
alert, and sophisticate, keen and also ironical; . . . neither simple- 
minded nor guileless’’ (p. 37). In Fite’s portrait there is little of 
the ‘‘two natures,’’ the split personality, the trait which dominates 
Santayana’s interpretation of the sayings of Jesus. Though Jesus 
was, according to Fite, the most complete example of a ‘‘God- 
intoxicated man’’ and a visionary, his visions were quite sane. 
Fite’s incisive comments on this theme are worth quoting at length, 
for they reflect his attitude not only toward Jesus but towards 
personality in general. 


Psychologists to the contrary, personalities are the very last things in our 
world to be clearly explained. . . . It should be noted that when it becomes 
a question of stamping a man formally as sane or insane the grounds for the 
verdict are purely practical. ...If it be a matter of putting him under 
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restraint as dangerous to himself and others, then again the sole question is 
practical: Does he know what is what in the world about him—not mistaking 
windmills for giants—and can he be trusted to behave as a decent law-abiding 
citizen? His philosophy of the universe and his ideas about religion may be 
as queer as you please; they are irrelevant. 

Turning to the Gospels, the only thing against Jesus on the score of 
practical behavior is perhaps his cleansing of the Temple. We need not 
charge him with the mythical destruction of the Gadarene swine. On the 
other hand his sayings are nearly unmatched for shrewd and sane observations 
upon the life about him. 

If we are to measure a man’s sanity by the intellectual quality of his 
theories and ideas, the only standard must be a comparison with the ideas 
current in his time. Then we shall note that not only the Jewish world but 
also the sceptical pagan world was never more open to superstition. ... 

It may be said, I think, that every man (perhaps every dog) has a 
metaphysics, and perhaps a religion, in the sense that he carries about with 
him some image of the sum-total of things, some ‘‘other world’’ as against 
the immediate world of practical life. But this, because it is so inarticulately 
vague, or perhaps because it is so peculiar, he rarely mentions to his neighbor. 
Thus it becomes a fact, often noted, that each of our fellows, including the 
most intimate, in the last analysis is a mystery. And it is no less notorious 
that no one can argue from the behavior of the plain citizen to his religious 
beliefs. 

But no sane person confuses that other world with the world immediately 
before him. In ‘‘giving to the poor’’ he may ‘‘lend unto the Lord,’’ but 
he will not enter the loan among his business assets. Nor, despite the over- 
powering certainty of his faith, did Jesus confuse the two worlds. [Pp. 93- 


95.] 
H. W. S. 
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Vivante, Leone: La Poesia Inglese. Ed il suo contributo alla 
conoscenza dello spirito. Firenze: Vallecchi Editore. 1947. 542 
pp. 650 lire. (This book is a collection of articles on English 
poets from Shakespeare to Oscar Wilde which were published dur- 
ing the last three years in various literary periodicals in England 
and Italy. They are of interest for philosophical criticism and 
deserve to be translated into English.) : 

Hayley, T. T.S.: The Anatomy of Lango Religion and Groups. 
Cambridge, England: At the University Press. 1947. xi + 207 
pp. 21s. 

Bernard, Theos: Hindu Philosophy. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library. 1947. xi+ 207 pp. $3.75. (For those who 
do not have access to standard works on Indian philosophy, this 
may serve as a sort of hand-book. It is a concise compilation 
of data on the Indian Systems together with a glossary of technical 
terms and a bibliography. The latter is organized under general 
works and books on the various Systems. Some of the comments 
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may be subject to criticism and there are gaps in the bibliography. 
G. W. B.) 

Omodeo, Adolfo: Religione e civilté dalla Grecia antica ai 
tempi nostri. Bari: Laterza. 1948. 245 pp. 800 lire. (This 
short summary by the late professor of history of the Church in 
the University of Naples was published in 1924 as a textbook of 
history of religion for secondary schools. This third edition has 
been issued under the editorship of B. Croce.) 

Albergamo, Francesco: Storia della logica delle scienze esatte. 
Bari: Laterza. 1947. 359 pp. 1200 lire. (The author aims at 
a defence of Croce’s theories on the subject. His information is 
scanty and onesided. M. M. R.) 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH. Vol. VIII, 
No. 3. Existentialism: Remarks on Jean-Paul Sartre’s L’Etre et 
le Néant: Herbert Marcuse. On the Pseudo-Concreteness of 
Heidegger’s Philosophy: Guenther Stern (Anders). Phenomeno- 
logical Considerations on Style: Paul Schrecker. Giambattista 
Vieo (1668-1744): M. Infshitz. Esthetic Ambiguity: Abraham 
Kaplan and Ernst Kris. The Rationalistic Criterion in Metaphys- 
ics: Charles Hartshorne. Discussions—Science and Philosophy: 
V. F. Lenzen. Note on Plato’s Theory of Ideas: Raphael Demos. 
Reply to Nelson Goodman: Rudolf Carnap. 

THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART Criticism. Vol. VI, No. 
3. On the Aesthetics of Dewey: Benedetto Croce. A Comment on 
the Foregoing Criticisms: John Dewey. Style and Personality: A 
Graphological Portrait of Oscar Kokoschka: J. P. Hodin. Meth- 
ods in the Psychology of Art: Thomas Munro. Torquato Tasso: 
the Transition from Baroque to Neo-Classicism: Edouard Roditi. 
Calvin and the Arts: L. P. Spelman. Descriptive Analysis in Dra- 
matic Art: R. W. Lembke. Modern European Literature in the 
Classroom: Joseph Remenyi. Letters Pro and Con: E. M. Blake, 
Thomas Wilfred. 

Finosoria. Anno II, N. 1. Estetica. L’arte come pigrizia: 
Giulio Colesantt. 

Siema. 4-5. Critica filosofica e fisica teorica. I] ritorno alla 
natura: Eugenio Colormi. Divagazioni di animal semioticum: 
Silvio Ceccato. Elementi per una teoria della conoscenza, IV: 
Giuseppe Vaccarino. Discussioni—Padre Gemelli e la psicoanalisi: 
Emilio Servadio. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE Louvain. Tome 45, No. 8. In Me- 
moriam Maurice De Wulf. Le probléme philosophique de 1’exist- 
ence de Dieu (suite et fin): Fernand Van Steenberghen. Les 
sources et la chronologie du Commentaire de S. Thomas d’Aquin 
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au De anima d’Aristote: Gérard Verbeke. Le libre arbitre d’aprés 
Spinoza: Paul Siwek. (Supplément Répertoire Bibliographique.) 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death of Dr. Eugene William Lyman, 
Professor Emeritus of the Philosophy of Religion at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. He died at his home in Lynchburg, 
Virginia, at the age of 75. 





The Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Western Division of 
the American Philosophical Association will be held at Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Illinois, May 6-8, 1948. The program is as fol- 
lows : 

THurRsDAY, May 6. 


2:30 p.m. Panel Discussion on Teaching the Introduction to Phi- 
losophy. 
George R. Geiger, Everett W. Hall, William O’Meara, Paul 
Henle. 


4:30 and 8:00 p.m. Tea and Smoker. 


Fripay, May 7. 
9:30 a.m. Metaphysics. 
Contextualistic Philosophy of Religion Huston Smith 
Discussion by Leo Ward. 
Language Analysis and Metaphysical Inquiry Irving Copilowish 
Discussion by Gustav Bergmann. 
Naturalism, Metaphysics, and Fundamentalism. 
C. West Churchman 
Discussion by D. T. Howard. 
9:30 a.m. Ethics and Value Theory. 
Duty as External Lucius Garvin 
Discussion by Walter K. Klass. 
On Professor Lewis’s Distinction between Ethics and Valuation. 
Robert W. Browning 
Discussion by Ray Lepley. 
Ewing’s Scheme of Morality William Frankena 
Discussion by Charner Perry. 
2:00 p.m. Logic and Theory of Knowledge. 
The Logic of Causal Propositions Arthur Burks 
The Star of Meaning Virgil C. Aldrich 
Discussion by C. W. Morris. 
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Basic Propositions in Lewis’s Analysis of Knowledge. 
Virgil Hinshaw, Jr. 
Discussion by David Hawkins. 
2:00 p.m. State of the Humanities and the Sciences. 

Literature and Ideas A. Robert Capomgri 
Discussion by George Beiswanger. 

The Nomistic Approach Howard O. Eaton 
Discussion by Cornelius Golightly. 

Scientific Research and Social Value Judgments David L. Miller 
Discussion by Estelle DeLacy. 


4:30 p.m. Public Lecture. 
1848 to 1948: One Hundred Years of the Concept of Existence. 
Jean Wahl 


7:00 p.m. Annual Banquet. Presidential Address: ‘‘ Philosophy, | 
the Cult of Unintelligibility” by A. C. Benjamin. 


Saturpay, May 8. 


9:00 a.m. The Philosophy of Arthur North Whitehead. 
Logic and Scientific Method Victor Lowe 
Metaphysics Charles Hartshorne 
Philosophy of Civilization A. H. Johnson 


11:00 a.m. Business Meeting. 





The Institute ‘‘Luis Vives’’ of Philosophy is organizing an In- 
ternational Congress of Philosophy for October 3-10, 1948, in Bar- 
celona, Spain. The fourth centenary of the birth of F. Suarez 
(1548) and the first of the death of J. Balmes (1848) are to be 
commemorated. Papers will be given on the following general 
themes: The Problem of Knowledge; Science and Philosophy; 
Metaphysics; Sociology and Philosophy of Law; Suarez and 
Balmes in the History of Philosophy. Further information may 
be obtained from the Instituto ‘‘Luis Vives’’ de Filosofia, Secre- 


tariado del Congreso Internacional de Filosofia, Serrano 123, 
Madrid, Spain. 





The Philosophy of Education Society elected the following offi- 
cers for the coming year at its fourth national convention: Presi- 
dent, H. Gordon Hullfish; Secretary-Treasurer, William O. Stan- 


ley (University of Illinois) ; New member of the executive board: 
William Bruce. 





